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, INTRODUCTION , ‘ 

If growth in absolute terms is indicative of the vitality of a move- 
ment, the interinstitut ional. cooperation ranks among the most vigorous 
movements in American higher education. Within this hustling domain of 
institutional coali ions, one particular type, commonly referred to as 
the consortium , has been promoted as .a means for improving the marginal 
existence of colleges and for better utilizing the resources of larger 
institutions. This paper sets the stage for examining the effectiveness 
of voluntary interinst i tut ional cooperation first hv dxscjx&^ ing the domain 
of institutional relationships and relating the consortium to this larger 
framework; second, by pointing to some, key issues which are raised when 
the question of interins ti tut ional cooperation is viewed in the light of 
six functions of higher education; third, by listing nine purposes which 
colleges and universities give for joining resources in some common 
program; 'and fourth, by examining a select group of otitputs which might be 
usefully employed to evaluate the effectiveness of cooperative efforts. 

THE I NT E RORGAN 1 Z AT I ONAL SPECTRUM 

American higher education is typically characterized as a diverse, 
decentralized structure composed of autonomous private colleges and 
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universities and their public counterparts juxtaposed to some extent in 
competition with one another. In the absence of a strong national educa- 
tional bureaucracy and a well-defined vertical flow of authority and 
decision-making processes, individual educational units have sought the 
more informal structures of alliance and confederation.^ 

These alliances are not limited to regional in te r inst it ut ional 
agreements, of course. They are found in the form of national associations 
with both institutional and individual memberships; they are found in the 
form of interstate compacts such as the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education; they are found in the form of in terins t i tut ional com- 
pacts such as The Associated Colleges of the Midwest or The Kansas City 
Regional Council for Higher Education which reach across state boundaries; 
they are found in the form of cluster colleges wh#ch locate in close 
proximity to one another for purposes of mutual benefit. And this list is 
by no means exhaustive of imaginative relationships which presently serve 
the cause of higher education. 

While many of the in ter ins t itot ional organizations or systems are 

tied together through statutory acts, many more are voluntary in nature, 

the product of either an informal, in some. cases unwritten, agreement of 
V 

institutional leaders or a contractual arrangement which affords the 
individual institution an escape-hatch clause should the alliance at any- 
time prove mere costly than beneficial. The statutory or public systems 

4 ' * * 

are more likely to tend toward the bureaucratic type of organization, 
whereas the voluntary confederations in which the parties are bound 
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providing for a flow of now ideas, and solving pi\ Moms . “ 



UEFIN1T IONS , PATTERNS AND PURPOSES OF VOLUNTARY l NT VS I N S T I T IT I ON AL COOPERATION 
The Higher Education Consortium 

In an exploratory study of the extent of cooperation among institutions 
of higher education’ in the United States (1965-1966) Raymond Moore first 
employed the term "consortium" in speaking of cooperation between institu- 
tions. He gave his definition of a consortium — "an agreement whereby two 
or more institutions — at least one of which is an institution of higher ed- 
ucation — agree to pursue between, or among, them a program for strength- 
ening academic programs, improving administration, or providing for other 
special needs." In his tally of the number of cooperative ventures which 
fit this definition, Moore specifically excluded educational associations, 

regional laboratories, Clinical affiliations of medical and paramedical 

' 3 

curriculums, ,and student-teaching arrangements between colleges and schools. 

The reason for this exclusion was not given. 

Although it may be inferred from Moore's report that a considerable 

V 

amount of cooperation reported either directly ar indirectly was informal 
and quite casually regarded by its participating members, the extent of 
reported cooperation is still noteworthy. In a universe of 1,509 institutions 
which granted at least the Bachelor 1 s degree, Moore found 1,017 cooperative 
programs. Of this number 66.2 percent were bilateral, involving only two 
institutions; 33.8 percent or 344 programs involved three or more 
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' support Rrnduntv Programs. Such agreements tend to romnin bilateral 
instead of lending to a cooperative arrangement Involving a sharing, of 
' resources among all part lc ipat ing institutions. 




A Common Pattern of University-College Bilateral Relationship 

Fxample 1 



Fnch branch in the example above is reported as a separate consortium of 
two member institutions (bilateral) in Moore's study. A distinction 
among types of bilateral ^single, fraternal, federated) cooperation^ 
made by Moore in a paper read for the Wisconsin Conference on Interinsti- 
tutional Cooperation in Higher Education (March 3-4, 1967). The single 
bilateral consortium involves one college and a university, the fraternal 
involves several colleges separately cooperating wjth a university, and 
the federated involves a mid-ground between multiple bilateral agreements, 
ns in Example 1, and a true multi-lateral cooperative pattern. 4 
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Whilf Moore's work in mopping tin- botitular io.s 
cooperation helped to draw attention to the vast 
which too little information is available, I r was 



oi l It*.* interinsl i tut lonal 
amount of activity about 
just tlie first important 



step in the huge 



• t 

task oi bringing some order to the field of educational 
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A si t;n I fieant contribution to this effort was made bv l.ewis P. 
Patterson (The Kansas City Regional Council for Higher education) in his 
development of a set of criteria for "academic consortia." These criteria 
have become the basis for a directory of 55 consortia (1970) fitting 

. 4 

this definition. These criteria indicate that each of the consortia listed 
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1. a voluntary formal organization (with) 

2. three or more member institutions 
2. nul t i-academie programs 

4. specific programs administered bv atMeast one full-time 
professional, and (is partially supported bv) 

5. required annual contribution or other tangible evidence of 
long-term commitment of member institutions. 5 

It ls at once apparent that a consortium composed of several members 
cooperating on several academic programs creates considerably more ad- 
ministrative complexities than a bilateral consortium even though the 



latter may be involved with several programs. 

.'ithout denying the opportunities for increasing institutional effect- 
iveness through the simpler bilateral arrangements, I will focus the 
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remainder of the discussion on matters more directly related to the con- 
i' 

sort 1 um ns defined by Patterson's five criteria. it is our belief that the 

4 * 

more complex cooperatives have both the greater potential for creating 
substantial increases in the effectiveness of higher education generally 
and, because of their complexity, the greater need of study and evaluation. 

i 

It may be assumed, then* throughout the following pages that all references 

\ 

to consortia or in t erinst it ut ional cooperation should be taken^to mean 

the complex type. 

% 

\ 

Patterns of Consortia 

i * 

Both the physical patterns and purposes of voluntary in t erins t it u- 
J 

t ional cooperation have received the attention of students of the con- 
sortium movement over the past several -years . Most of the work produced 
by these writers deals with these subjects orfly on the descriptive level, 
leaving for future researchers the unanswered questions of how the patterns 
^ind purposes are successfully interrelated^. 

The best known of the physical arrangements for int erins t i tut ional 
cooperation is the closely-situated Oxford arrangement currently spoken 

of as the "cluster college."^ In its ideal form the cluster college 

\ 

consists of a small group of autonomous colleges located in close prox - 
imity to one another so that the costly facilities such as libraries, audito- 

V 

riums, ancK highly specialized scientific equipment can be shared among 
the faculties and students of all institutions. Such physical proximity 

generally occurs either from the est ablishing -of new institutions next to 
an' already existing one (The Claremont Colleges) or within an already 
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UC Santa Cruz, etc. 





Large University 
Systems 
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Claremont 



one member 
more dominant 




Notre Dame - 
St. Mary’s, etc. 






Loose Federations; distance 
high and extent of cooperation 
low. 



» Example 2 

*This diagrammatic representation was taken in toto from H.R. Kells' chart 
■ found in a 'bound volume of working papers collected for the Claremont 
Conference on the Cluster College Concept, March 30-31, 1967. See foot- 
note 7. 
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Cluster M -type 




existing university (University of tin' I'arlfic), or from the planning of 
.1 complex campus of semi*- autonomous colleges (University of California, 

San t a Cruz ) . # 

Not all cluster arrangements are composed of separate, autonomous 
institutions, hence cluster colleges and consortia are not identical sets. 
The cluster concept emphasizes the geographic proximity of colleges; the 
consortium concept emphasizes the inter-relationship of independent insti- 
tutions. An illustration of how cluster colleges may vary with respect 
to these two dimensions of relatedness, geographic proximity and indepen- 
dence, is given in a diagram (Example 2) jjihich H. R. Kells developed for 
a conference on ’’The Cluster College Concept 1 ’ funded bv the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and held at the Claremont Colleges’ in 1967.^ 

In tills illustration the consortia are found on the right side (indepen- 
dent members) and these include the loose federation of the non-cluster 



type. 

The Kell diagram hypo thes izes a positive correlation between geo- 
graphic proximity and program interaction (see the verticle arrow on the 
extreme left of Example 2). -. Whil^ the correlation of these two factors 
must certainly be high in certain kinds of cooperative programs (e.g., 
cross-registration of students taking courses on more than one campus, 
sharing of library facilities), in other kinds of programs adjacent 
locations may offer no advantage and therefore have no effect upon the 
level of cooperation (e.g., joint studies abroad, cooperative computer 
facilities , et i_ . ) 
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I’lti’i) the voluntary, nnn-c 1 uft t or consortium Ih compost'd of Insti- 
tutions which arc spread over a wide distance from one another. The 
•cooperative arrangement may or may not involve a special facility lor the 
intcrinstltution.il progran. Where a cooperative facility is maintained 
the patterns shown in Example 3 arc possible. 




Central Facility 





Singly-owned Facility 



Example 3 

Each arrangement serves a particular purpose best. The central 

facility is most successful when a large amount of traffic between the 

institutions and the shared facility is necessary. The satellite facility 

is appropriate in programs where the location of the students in a special 

environment not available on any of the campuses is necessary (c.g., an 

urban studies center, a foreign campus, or a Marine Sciences center). 

\ 

The singly-owned facility often occurs when an institution has an expen- 
sive, on-going program which it finds economically necessary to share 
with its not-so-fnvored neighboring institutions. While the sharing of 
^oth the benefits and costs generally recults in more efficient use of 
such facilit ies> N the higher availability'' N £'l*s^the institution which lias 
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mr (.ONsORTIA AND THEIR IMPACT UPON SIX FUNCTIONS OK HIGHER EDUCATION 
Nov- from tin* level of voluntary interlnstitution.il cooper.it ion, let 
us or. amine wh.it difference such confederation makes fn the implementation 
ol six lnpo»-tint functions of higher education, what the term "effic- 
iency" tr-'ins In a cooperative context, and how the evaluation of 
consort ia might proceed. The questions which arise ere as applicable to 
.1 i on sort lum of two institutions as they aie to a much larger grouping. 
^ u ‘ ' ' ,l 1 that the larger, complex, more formal consortium with a central 
staff usually has the greater visibility should not cause us to overlook 
the broad spectrum of relationships between colleges and universities 
which exist and the contributions of these relationships to the effective 
.uiml n 1 st rat ion of higher education. 

A 

i 



t 
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Tli r Sort ing Fund ion 



On e of the functions -of higher inliicnt ion is to channel students into 



or out of college, into or out of various professions; to determine to 
some extent the level of income students will enjoy; to determine to some 
extent who their business associates and ^riends will be.- The question 
can be put — what effect does int erinst it ut ional coopei ation have upon 



this function? The evidence is not readily obtainable, but let us examine 
the possibilities at two points in the higher education process where 



sorting dikes place: (1) at the' point an applicant is admitted (or not 

? ' "* 1 4 

admitted) to college, ancf, (2) at the point the matriculated student de- 
cides upon an area of specialization. 

Entrance standards at colleges and universities are sensitive insti- 
tutional issues very closely tied to institut ional objectives and self- 
image. These standards 'a;e generally not subject to negotiation in a 
consortium. The result is chat whatever the sorting standards are that 
obtain at this level, they remain largely unaffected by cooperative pro- 
grams, ’ It is conceivable that through cooperation one might increase the 
effectiveness dr^thfes'e ' st andards (but not chang e them) by providing more 
educational alternatives for che type of student desired and consequently 
attracting nore of this type to the university. 

During the course of the college career, *. the sorting function directs 
college students toward specialized careers by making available a limited 
number of options (courses of study) from which they may choose. In this 
case, a' student" who attends a consortium institution has an appreciably 
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increased sel of options fronrwhich to choose, if the consortium allows 

liberal course exchanging among its campuses. Here the options could 

* 

make the difference m a marginal student's; staying to complete the 
degree program or dropping out. No studies have been located on this 
problem yet, but the hypothesis could make a worthwhile research topic. 



Another interesting ,and relevant question is raised if one considers 

the sorting function to apply not only to economic sorting but also to 

racial sorting. In this regard the impact. of inter- 

{ * 

ation in the South between predominantly white and p 
institutions is of considerable importance. One of 
cited is the cooperative course co-sponsored by Bethune-Cookman College 
and Stetson University which’ is described by President Paul Geren of 



E tutional cooper- 
inantly Negro 
any which could be 



Stetson University in the following statement: 



The Idea of the joint seminar is to multiply the resources and the 
sense of community which universities can bring to the study of 7 
social conflict. We are in the combination of a city and a tojvn, 
Daytona Beach and DeLand; two educational institutions, Bethur/e- 
Cookman College and Stetson University — both desegregated, Bethune 
primarily Negro and Stetson predominantly white. We have civic 
members from both communities — municipal officials, school board 
members, professional persons, housewives. We include persons whose 
academic disciplines are sociology, economics, political science, 
education,, law and the humanities. We have an array of social 
conflicts in mind: *.nt er-racial , law enforcement , housing, juvenile 

problems, schools. The combination we are striving for is the view 
in depth from many perspectives. We hope to understand social con- 
flict, including its complexity, difficulty,- pervasiveness, arid to 
develop somi^ practical ideas for healing. 8 \ • 
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Institutional coopofatton and 11, a softlng function intersect at yet 
.mother point when- the separate education of the sexes u still prac- 
ticed. The sort Ins criterion is based on sex rather „than scholastic 
ability, family status, or race. The contribution of cooperation in 
consortium presently composed of two women's colleges, one men's college 

and a coeducational university (with a fifth new coeducational .college 
bein£ planned) was put this way. 

® ingle_sex colleges choose not to become coeducationa’ 

"e" n so' Z ? t e T i0n "" 6nable them t ° develop distinctive ' 
patterns, so that they can both retain the advantages of their 

• P and achieve some advantages of, coeducation . 9 

To the present time, with the exception of the ease studies of 
Southern institutions quoted above, no research data have been un- 
covered which might illuminate this area of higher education. The 
effects of institutional cooperation in increasing options available 
to students may be inferred from data recording the amount of course 
exchanges taking place in various consortia, but the effect upon the 
sorting function is still in the realm of .peculation.' ■ ' 

•The_O c_cupaMonal Training Function 

Alliances between institutions for improving the occupational and 
professional programs through planning and sharing information are not 
new. This is essentially the purpose of most professional associations 
and- at this level of operation they are effective in bringing about 
prescribed changes as a result of the peer pressure and accrediting 
processes. But this levels more nearly what has been defined as 
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supra- i nst i tut ional in that it involves a membership of nearly 100 
percent of the lending institutions in any single occupational or 
professional area._ 

The potential benefits of cooperation among similar professional 
schools or departments which are oriented toward occupational training 
are virtually the same as those for the liberal ar ts-or ien t ed campuses. 
There are, in fact, greater efficiencies to be achieved in the use of 

financial resources because of the greater expenses associated with 

\ ’ a * 

many kinds of occupational training, professional or otherwise. ' 

i 

There is some indication that inter-institutional cooperation 
may in the near future, involve both institutions of higher education 
and industry, business, or governmental organizations in much more care- 
fully planned relationships than in the past. The improvement of the 
occupational function of the college or university in the interface 
of training with practice would be considerable. A recommendation, 

Tdv the Engineering.. Advisory Council, 1964-65 of the University of 
California, could result in consortium programs of consequence to •* 
engineers. - ... " 

Industry-University Collaboration. The schools of engineering, 
in conjunction with the Council of Engineering Deans and the 
Engineering Advisory Counc il should take prompt and vigorous 
steps to achieve mutual advantages of close collaboration, in 
both regular and continuing education, with the many willing 
and able California industries and governmental agencies. ^ 

1 iis pattern could well be duplicated in other areas of the university 

curriculum. The engineers may yet duplicate the leadership role they 
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pi ivid wl.t'ii Pro t ossor Herman Ahnuidc-r i nnugurn t od cooperative education 
(work-study) at t I k?-’ U niversity of Cincinnati in 1906. ^ 

Tin 1 R(\siyu'ch J 7 f ine t i cm — 

As a result, of recent criticism of the r, f Light from teaching" on the 
university campus and higher education's involvement with military research 
during an unpopular war, the research function of the university is cur- 
■ rently the focal point of much unfriendly scrutiny. The massive appetite 
l for resources which the search for and generation of new knowledge requires 
is recognized by both the supporters and detractors of research on campus. 

Several patterns of institutional cooperation have developed recently which 
^promise to improve the efficiency .and effectiveness of research efforts by 
combining and sharing resources, and by seeking joint funding from federal 

agencies. Two well-known examples are the consortium which operates Brook- 

• * 

haven Laboratory and the recently formed University Research Association 

which will operate the National Accelerator Laboratory; both of these were 

created to share the tremendously costly facilities necessary for research 
in high energy physics. 

The Consortium Research Development Project (CORD) 

Through the Bureau of Research of the U.S. Office of Education funds • 

v. 

are made available to consortia of colleges for strengthening the educa- 

\ 

' . / 

tional and institutional research capabilities of their faculties and ad- 

\ 

\ / 

minist tat ors . Fifteen groups of institutions across the nation receive 

c 

or have received CORD support for projects similar to that reported by 

i • 

the College Center of the Finger Lakes (CCFL) in which the objectives were: 

1. To organize through a coordinating Research Committee a mech- 
anism to stimulate and promote educational research at the mem- 
ber colleges. 

) 
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2. To develop and support a program of seminars, workshops and 
demonstrations devoted to communicating to faculty and admin- 
istrators of the nine colleges and the 'basic and move advanced 
methodology of educational research and research administration. 

3. To encourage qualified faculty and administrators to develop 
educational research projects and to assist them in obtaining 
support for these projects. 

4. To initiate common educational research projects in the nine 
colleges designed to clarify the role of the private liberal 
arts college in an era of expanding public higher education. 

The .report on faculty research in the ninefmember institutions of CCFL 

•V 

listed 287 research projects completed or in progress among their 900 
faculty members. * * 

"The Argonfie Semester" of the Associated. Colleges of the Midwest 

1 Among the 21 cooperative programs sponsored^y the 12 liberal arts 
/colleges of the Associated Colleges of the Midwest is the research- 



./ 



oriented "Argonne Semester.” This period of study at the Argonne National 



/ 



J 



Laboratory ”makes it possible for undergraduates to work with scientists 
who are doing research on current problems, using the most modern scien- 
tific inst r&ment s . ” Faculty members from the biology, chemistry and 



physics departments of the ACM' colleges share in the resources ' of the 
Argonne Laboratory. The normal residency for a visiting student at the 
laboratory is six months (occasionally eight months may be arranged for) ; 
for the faculty member, 15 months. 

What tne cooperative "Argonne Semester” program offers in research 
opportunities for students and faculty of ACM can be paralleled to some 
extent in the social sciences through the expanded use o£ the various urban 
studies centers as social laboratories. The extent to which such use is 
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I" 1 M| ’ Ul * l,ll, 1,1 t,u ‘ K ll ’ w i "umber of coupe r;il i vo centers will soon ho dis 
t hy .i study ol urban research amsurl In current I y underway by .l.c. 

lulLridgo oi tlto Center lor Research and Development in Higher Kducation 
at Berkeley. 

The_ l n r.cr-U ^i^s j_ty Consorti u m for Poli ti cal Res earch . 

The Survey Research Center (Ann Arbor, Michigan) has developed a. 
program of multiple bilateral cooperative arrangements with 133 colleges 
and universities throughout the nation and in a number of foreign 
countries for the purposes of facilitating the advanced training of 
social scientists in research methods and centralizing major bodies • 
of data primarily in the area of political behavior. While the ad- - 
mi nistrar ive organization of this particular consortium does not^’ 
correspond to the complex -multi-lateral organization reserved as the 
f0< ' :US ° f rhlS discussi °n, the cooperative data centralization program 
suggests several possible applications to fields of interest which the 
.more complex consortia ought to examine (e.g. , a cooperative insti- 
tutional research data bank, regional demographic and historical files, 
regional enviromental data bank). 

.Such centralisation of information encourages and facilitates' 

research hy Educing certain natural harriers the researcher generally 
encounters. 
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A major goal in t ho operation of the repository is to relieve the 
individual researcher of all possible ousts in .carrying out his 
research. Since time is one of the scholar's most valuable com- 
modities, the repository is organized and administered to minimize 
the lag between specification of data needs and access to the data. 

A corollary of the emphasis on institutional support for ail Con- 
sortium activities calls for elimination of all capital investment - 
and overhead charges to the individual user of the * repository . An 
extension of the premise of institutional participation has led to 
the policy of levying marginal or incremental costs of data rerieval 
and processing for research needs only where very major analysis 
projects are involved. All costs of consultation and technical as- 
sistance and more costs of data preparation for dissertations and 
small monographs are .borne by the operating budget and are, therefore, 
essentially free to individual Consortium participants. This policy 
wil^be implemented as long as it is financially practicable to do 
so. * 

The Organization of Knowledge Function 

One of the central functions of the higher education community is the 
gathering together and the organization of knowledge. This occurs in such 
diverse activities as the building of a library collection, the develop- 
ment of curricula, course outlines and lectures for instructional purposes 

as well as in such peripheral activities as the writing and publishing of 

/ 

textbooks and scholarly materials. These activities are carried out with 
varying degrees of vigor on campuses. 

In the healthier campus environments, new sources of knowledge and 
new ways of transmitting knowledge are sought out with considerable energy. 

j- 

In short, the students, faculty, and administrators recognize the dynamic 
nature of this critical function and consciously support one another in 
their efforts to improve the . t eache r-learning process. 

The contribution which int erins t it ut ional cooperation- b(rings to this 

/' 

function is an indirect one, but it is one which produces noticeable re- 
sults on many campuses. The contribution is" a substantial increase in the 
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number and strength of communication links formed between all levels of 
academic personnel on a campus and other educators or other segments of 
t he world beyond the campus, '/hose links, if they are relevant to the 
educational program as they are assumed to be in an academic consortium, 
cart have a significant vitalizing effect upon the intellectual climate 
of the campus. It is likely of course that this effect will be more 
strongly, felt on the small college campus, but the larger institutions 

are not without their parochialisms, the amelioration of which can be 

/ • 

observed when cooperation with other institutions is seriously under- 
taken. .1 / 

r , ' 

The Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities (formerly the 

Union for $ese a re+p an d' Experiment a ti on in Higher Education), composed of 

eighteen 'member institutions . from California to Vermont v and from Wiscon- 

• • / x ?.■ • ,, 

sin to Florida, represents the /type of purposeful cooperation for exper- 
imenting with new educat ionaV ideas which organized consortia can support. 



as 



/ 

The Union which maintains i/^s central office at Antioch College w 

'* Z / 

founded by ten institutions in 19§4 for the purpose of encouraging and 

/ ' 

carrying out exjierimeny and research as an integral part of the educa- 
tional process of eaih .member institution. The sponsoring of a news- 

/ * \ 

letter on innovations in education ( Notes ) , the coordinating of student 

/ . 

/ 

exchanges in the ^ff-campus programs which each of its members maintains, 
and the implement ing of a three-year project (Project Changeover) designed 

/ 

to help sixty/ college faculty members develop and try out new methods of 

l 

/ ' 

teaching — these are among the Union's many accomplishments which help to 



improve t^e educational processes of each member institution, 



V 
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The General Education Function 

The current trend toward more guided educational experiences away 



- % 



‘ from the campus is one of the most important developments in higher ed- 
ucation curriculum in recent years. The cross- fert ilization of theory 
with practice facilitated by relevant experiences in the field is a major 
step for general education. Since students and faculty are required to 

.'deal with the world as they find it and field experience rarely correlates 

* 

well with narrow academic disciplines, interdisciplinary problem-solving 
is more the rule than the exception. Usually, however, single colleges 

or universities are quite limited in the amount^of off-campus work they 

\ 

a # . v . 

' can adequately sponsor. Cooperation can extend ‘the range of opportunities 1 

any one institution can o£fer\ This’ cooperat ion need not be based upon 

\ * v > 

. legal contract in order t,o be beneficial to all institutions involved. 

i 

To call again upon the Union for Experimenting Colleges and jjniver- 
sities for an illustration, the Union’s Off-Campus Programs provide one 
noteworthy model of how colleges can support each other’s efforts to 
broaden the range of available educationaj. experiences. Many institu- 
tions advertise their study abroad programs and similar activities 

\ * 

widely, inviting students from other campuses to take part, o but the 
experience for the visiting students, as valuable as it may be, tends to 
. become a tangential one, un ass imilated into the rest of his college pro- 
gram. By sponsoring cooperatively for its students eleven different types 
of extramural educational programs ranging from an urban field-study center 
in Chicago to an independent study, and travel in Western Europe and the 
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Scandinavian countries-, the Union creates the ^ossihllity for each of the 
consortium institutions to keep in touch with each of these curricula and 
thus better to assist their students In making their off-campus work a 
meaningful part of their total college experi^np^". 

The on-campus benefits to general education of int erinst itut ional 
cooperation depend to some extent upon the distance of the campuses from 
one another. Course exchange privileges, for example, not only make 
available a wider selection of courses , but bring about a -social exchange 
between students from different campuses. This is especially effective 
-in broadening social contact when the campuses differ markedly in socio- 
logical make-up. \ '* 

<> - , * 

The Service Function to Community, State and Federal Government 

The grouping of institutional resources provides more impact on a 

<L 

service field where educational or research services are provided for the 
community of state or federal government. Coord inat ion' to. avoid redun- 



I 



dancy of services and to provide complementary resources where duplicat ion \ 
is not needed are obvious benefits of cooperative efforts. 

With society’s growing realization of the need for action with re- \ 
spect to the urban crisis and environmental pollution, the colleges and 
universities will be called upon more to provide the knowledge base and 
personnel for an effective attack on these problems. 

Organizations such as the Consortium for Area Planning and Develop- 
ment in Wisconsin provide a model for studying how this might be carried 
out. Established ^in 1967 under the sponsorship of Wisconsin State University 
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at Slovens Point, tin 1 Consortium brought together 25 project lenders, 
local and state government officials, technical consultants and represen- 
tatives of various institutions of higher education. In a seminar held 

\ 

in May 1968, three areas of concern for which Title I (Higher Education 
Act of 1965) funds might be secured were identified: (1) improvement of 
state and local governmental services, (2) urban problems with emphasis 
on the central city of Milwaukee, and (3) community and area resource 
development. The leadership of^the consort ium ‘ins is^p that the projects 
be- learning experiences for all participants. "Therefore, major emphasis 

is being given to the development of academic resources for solving com- 
munity problem through action programs . Five objectives were iden- 

tified for focusing the combined efforts of the group: 

1. Improve coordination and cooperation of studies in area develop- 
ment. 

2. Foster and improve irit er-proj ect and inter-community communica- 
tion and dissemination. 

3. Establish and maintain a clearinghouse and repository -of in- 
formation and other resources for area development programs. 

A. Provide a foundation for a coordinated state-wide plan for area 
development. 

5. 'St rengthen individual projects by avoiding unwarrented duplica- 
tion of effort , ^ 



WHAT IS "EFFICIENT" INTERINSTITUTION AL COOPERATION? 

We have seen in the preceding discussion ‘some of the ways int erins t i t u- 
tional cooperation affects six broad functions of higher education. While 
it is difficult in' many instances for educators to specify unambigously the 
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nature of the product they wish to sue derived from these functions, it 
is possible to specify more clearly some intermediate objectives which can 
be instrumental in moving toward the broader goals of higher education. 

It is in this context of intermediate objectives that an assesment of con- 
sortium effectiveness can profitably be considered. \ 

> 

In spite rf the diverse types of consortia which are found among in- 
stitutions of higher education, a limited number of consortium objectives 
seems to cover the purposes for cooperation. These objectives may be 
called "service objectives" in that, for the most part, they exist to aid 
the member institutions in fulfilling their own objectives better (i.e., 
more efficiently or more effectively). The following list is the result 
of an analysis of the programs of more than 50 consortia and discussions 
held with j oumher of the directors. 

\ CONSORTIUM OBJECTIVES 

Institutions of higher education cooperate in order ^ 

1 . To decrease unit costs of major services such as libraries . 

computer centers, management information systems^ and financial 
account ing; thus resulting in three alternatives: 

a. Retain level of resource allocation and increase service 
level, or 

b. Retain prior level of service and decrease level of resource 
allocat ion . 

c. Do not Cooperate if consortium services do not result in lower 
unit costs.-^ 

To increase the desirable academic opportunities available to 

i> i ' 

the students at a minimum cost to the student and institution 
and at a level of quality consistent with prescribed standards 
of the institution. 
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Jiii* amount of iiurenu 1 in the oppor t unit! ivs in bounded bv tin* 
limited resources ot the student H /and the cooperating i u«;t i t tit i 011 s t 
except In such eases where the efficiency oi cooperation attracts 
additional support from foundation or federal sources. The alter- 
natives posed by this objection when a given program is recommended 
a r e : 

a. Participate if 

(1) The program is desirable and of high priority to 
students and the institution and 

(2) The program cannot be provided by the institution 

at lower cost to students and institution (all costs 
considered ) or 

\ 

b. Do not participate because one or both conditions above 
are not mex . 

3 . To "develop" the faculty as a campus resource by improving th e 
institutional bargaining posture in the academic market-place 
through 

a. Increased faculty benefits from cooperation (examples: 
credit union, pension plan, less expensive group Insur- 
ance) 

h . Increased variety c teaching opportunities and oppor- 

I 

* 

tunities to teach favorite specialities, or ’ 

c. In-service inter-institutional seminars (some faculty are 
open tc learning more) and departmental meetings. 

% 
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The alternatives are too numerous to list here. Tl ; te interfaculty 
seminars and informal communication can be limited by the distance 
between institutions, since the cost in time and transportation in 
confederations spread over more than 40-50 miles becomes a signifi- 
can deterrent. 

To in cr ease the flow of funds to the institution through cooperat ive, 
fund-raising and development semi nars. 

More so than in any of the foregoing objectives, benefit fore- 
casting is difficult. In this type of program the costs of par- 
ticipating for a period of time at least must be weighed against 
the difference in expected income from the program discounted 

s* 

according to the amount of uncertainty involved. The alternatives 

# 

then are simply to participate or not to participate.’ 

To lower unit costs and simultaneously raise the effectiveness of 
student recruitment, especially in selective programs such as 

minority recruitment . * A 

, 

Cooperation results in higher visibility which aids in attracting 
the desired students. Centralized operations facilitate record 
keeping anc coordination of efforts. ' f 

To improve institutional research efforts by 

a. . Providing a continuous multi-institutional bar ^ for data 

j * 

.. gathering; 

b. Lowering unit costs through centralizing data gathering 

activities / 
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Although litis object ivo is inherently a part of cooperation 
in general and the foregoing objective in particular, it de- 
serves to be listed separately because of its great importance 
and the emphasis, that it has received from consortium administra 
tors. 

y . To provide maximum effectiveness in community and governmental 

o 

s ervice programs through coordination of resources . 

\ 

1HK OiTPU'i S--0F 1 N T E K - 1. N S T I T (JT 1 0 V A I, COOPERATION 

The "service objectives'^ of consortia rcither easily lend themselves 
to quantification. The following examples illustrate common identifiers 
of output flow with respect to the nine objectives just mentioned. These 
are all quantifiable and a number occur in the research, literature on 
institutional eoooerat ion . 



t 



Sharing Major Servi ces 



17 



A Claremont Colleges study is at present the 'only effort known 



in which the costs of various services at a consortium (Claremont 
Colleges) and at single institutions matched to the individual insti- 

f-. 

tut ions of the consortium were compared. In this study seven areas 
are examined: 

j 
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Ubr.irv 1 

7 1 


2 . 


V 

Business Office 1 


3. 


Health Service 1 


U . 


Psychological Clinic and Counseling Center 1 


5. 


Office of Institutional Research ' 1 


6. 


Telephone Service 1 


7. 


Maintenance and Repair 1 


In 


two of the areas (Institutional Research and Telephone) the 1 


authors 


foun # d that "virtually no information was available." 1 

J 


* 


y 1 



Se rvice Ou tputs / 

Library: Volumes available per student 

Books circulated per student 
Hours library .is open per year' 

Business Office: dollars handled 

Health Services: doctor duty hours per student 

Psychological Clinic: doctor duty hours per student 

Maintenance and Repair: -total square footage of college 



/ 

/ 


buildings maintained (figures were not available for 
the study but the authors believed this would have 

it 1 

been the most useful indicator) g 



The conclusions which the authors of the Claremont Colleges study 
reached were largely the obvious ones. On the basis of the comparison 
of data from the colleges surveyed, tney were able to support the 
argument that at least in the areas of library, business office, and 
health services the cooperation among cluster colleges is able to effect 
important cost benefits or economies as well as to increase the resources 

/ i 

— " ' i . 
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available to the small cooperative institutions. The autho. s found that 
in libraries unit costs do not continue to decrease with size, but contrarily, 
they take a significant leap upward for individual colleges as they grow 
beyond 1,000. This rise in unit costs appears to resuLt from the addition 
of special collections, but it appears from cost data for the Claremont 
Colleges library that cooperation has helped to ameliorate thi& particular 
phenomenon by maintaining a relatively low cost per-^^udent ratio while 
serving a combined student body of more^t-han 3,300 students. 



The remaining identifiers of significant service outputs are also 
employable, but substantial research on the effect cooperation between 



below) has not yet been done. 

Curricul u;n Enri c hrr. £ n t 

Exchange of courses: number of cross regis trat ions 

Off-campus programs: number of programs available to students 



colleges might have on the costs associated with these outputs (listed 



number of student participants 



Facul tv seminars : 



changes in curriculum traceable to seminars 



Faculty Development 



Benefits: Credit union 



Group* insurance 



Pension plan 



Research: /Research projects, papers written (this might be a 



kit forced, but it is the intended objective of the 
CORD program. See .page 19 - 16). ' 
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Co oper a L ivo Fund Raising, Public Relations 



Funds: new sources of grants and gifts 

net increase in dollars raised 

i 

Student Rect‘Ui t ment 

Special recruitment: number enrolled of particular type of 

student sought 

Institutional Resea rch 1 

Projects: number of projects involved in 

Innovation: number of program changes ascribed to institutional 

research studies 

Funds: number and amount of grants secured 



Cultural Enrichment 

'■ Number of events jointly sponsored 

/ 



Communication 



J 




Inter-institutional: number of s tudent-s tudent contacts 

number, of faculty-f acuity contacts*- 
number of administrator-administrator 
contacts 

Regional and National: number of personal contacts made by 

.s* 

students, faculty, and administrators 
as a result of consortium membership. 



I 



/ 



Community Service Projects 

This service area requires more specifications (tf.g*, what are 
the project objectives?) in order to develop particular outputs. The 
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efficiency of cooperation needs then to be examined in light of these 
special object ives-outputs . 

These outputs just given are countable results from specific pro- 
grams of cooperation. They may be used to answer such questions as, 

Does cooperating give us the same service level for less investment of 
resources?” In some cases, quality is related to quantity but the cor- 
respondence is not on a one-for-one relationship. Qualitative evaluation 
of consortium programs like that of the programs of individual institu- 
tions requires information such as, "Are the right bopks available for 
the program?" rather than, "How many books are available? " The quali- 
tative questions are much more difficult to answer. 

As useful as the measurements suggested above might be, they cannot 
tell the whole story. -In most cases they may serve as valuable indicators 
of program efficiency, but when plans are being made for a consortium or 
when programs ate being evaluated, a number of factors relative to the 
^nature of confederations as formal organizations comes into play, and 
these factors assume significant roles in' the success or failure of the 
organization. In.facJ:, it may be that one is at no time more aware of 
the imporatnce of the human organizational factors, than when they, through 
being neglected, have brought about’ the failure of some grand design. 

This in some measure was the case with an association of institutions 
of higher education in Arkansas known as the Arkansas Experiement irt Teacheir 

Education which, in spite of the statewide involvement of institutions of 
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and $3 million in underwriting from the Fund for the 



Advancement of Education, failed to reach the primary goal intended by 
.its founders. Only a few of the highlights from the conclusions of the 



given in the following paragraphs, but these will serve to underline the 
critical nature of such conf ede rat ive requisites as the consonance of 



'tion of both corporate and individual objectives and a tolerant social 



The Report states that the Arkansas Experiment in -Teacher Education 



the Advancement of Education, and from these discussions in 1951 a plan- 
ning grant of $85,000 was awarded the University to explore the feasibi- 
lity of instituting a five-year teacher training program. (The State had 
at that time various two, three, and four-year credential patterns and 
was suffering from a shortage of classroom teachers.) Subsequent press 
accounts of the announcement of this grant and its intended objective 
carried the prediction that the ultimate scope of the study might involve 



Report of Evaluation of the Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education are 



Individual members* goals with that 'of the confederation, the satisfac- 



climate in which to function. ^ 



/ 



The Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education 



(AETE) was an attempt to improve the training of teachers throughout 




state of Arkansas by helping colleges to improve their undergraduate pro- 



grams and by concentrating the professional training of teachers in a 
single year following fou/" years of liberal-arts education# 



The beginnings of AETE seem to spriijg f rom /conversat ions . between 
the President of the University of Arkansas and officials of the Fund for 
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all the colleges in the State and require oten years to implement com- 
pletely. In addition, the expectation developed among interested narties 
that the Fund would support the intended "exper iment 99 to the extent of 



Even before a viable organizational structure could be established, 
controversy developed over the objective of a five-year teacher education 
program, the dominant role which the university assumed in the planning 
phase, and the feeling that the Fund, having strongly and openly taken 



who were eager for the Fund’s money but were not prepared to go along 
with the Fuad’s objective in the new teacher education program. Thfc resis- 
tance at the campus level came largely from the Teacher Education depart- 
ments who, stood to lose their undergraduate curricular foothold (if not 
their job) if teacher education courses were postponed until the fifth 
or graduate year. 

r m 

In this unfriendly environment cooperative planning of the project 

was begun by a group of representatives from the 15 participating insti- 
1 > „ 

tutions and other interested parties which became known as the ’’Committee 

of 36." The original intention of the Fund’s representatives and of the 

administrators from the University was never realized. In the "Committee 

„ of 36" the fifth year idea was modified to a trial experimental program and 

the subsequent lack of enthusiasm by the faculty at many of the college 

campuses doomed the program from the tfery beginning. 

In anproaching the question of the success of the project, the authors 
considered both the effectiveness and the efficiency of the experiment. 



The .ned organizational effectiveness as achieving organizational 



$10 million. 



a stand in support of the five-year program, was ’’buying out’’ the colleges 



( 
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pin poses; they defined organisational efficienc y as distributing "enough 



by these definitions. Spalding and Krathwohl conclude* the AETE was neither 
very effective or very efficient. The specific reasons for this conclusion 

which have been drawn from throughout the Report and listed here disclose that 

\ ' 

numerous critical conditions necessary for the success of the consortium 



held by various members of the consortium and by the funding agency. The 
compromise agreement contained a statement of two basic related purposes: 
the upgrading of undergraduate General Education and the establishment of 
a five-year teacher education program on an experimental basis. The former 
the colleges could accept readily and act upon; the latter* a watered-down 
version of the Fund’s and the University’s originally intended purpose, 
gained less support. This experience illustrated among other things that 
when over-lapping membership in different organizations presents a conflict 
of interests, people may tend to acquiesce to both sides in the conflict, 
but act only on their preferred program goal. 

Admlnis t rat i ve Problems 

There is strong evidence that the early period of planning was dom- 
inated by a single individual, that goals were imposed -from the top down, 
and that when the consortium "Committee of 36" was finally established 



19 

rewards to its members to ensure their continued efforts toward these goals." 



were lacking in this case. Some of these reasons are presented in the following 



pa ragraphs . 




/ 
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it: was too large to operate effectively as a single body. Ln addition, a 
a sizabj^o bloc of members of the Committee were clearly opposed to the 
five-year teacher education program from the very beginning and remained 
so throughout the experiment. 

Unfavorable Social Climate * 

The controversy surrounding the early announcement of the plans for 
a five-year teacher education program was quickly joined by the local 
press and by national professional education agencies; this created a 
climate of unfriendly dialecticism from the initial stages of the project. 
Lack of Faculty Support 

The five-year teacher education program lacked support of the under- 
graduate colleges faculties of teacher education because these faculties’ 
programs were threatened with extinction if the professional education 
courses were all moved to the fifth year (therefore to graduate status 
and hence to graduate schools or University Centers). 

Dominant Member v 

I 

\ * 

At the beginning of the "experiment" the largest institution, the 
University of Arkansas, not only had initiated the project of the AETE, 
but let the impression exist that the University would ultimately admin- 
ister the entire teacher education program for the State. Although this 
f! dominancy was; somewhat diluted within the subsequent organization of the 
coordinating committee, the impact of the early role of the University 
appeared to persist. 
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Haphazard Program Planning 






. 7 . 



The student participation in the five year experimental . teacher 

\ . -3 

education program was grossly over-estimated/ The projections, one 
president replied, were designed "to make the job appear big enough 
to get the money. , Instead of first studying what the job was and 
seeing h.ow much money it would cost to do it, they put down whatever 

number of students seemed to them to support the request which they 

t 20 
wanted to make for money." 



Lack of Program Evaluation: 

"The opportunities 1 which AETE presented for careful study of the 
effectiveness of different methods of preparing teachers were never 
fully realized, la'rgely because too many persons were so firmly convinced 

o 

of the worth of one program or the other that they could not endorse col- 

21 

lective evidence that might prove them wrong." 



The authors of the Report of Evaluation of the AETE conclude in their 
final chapter that: 

As far as the fifth-year goal is concerned, AETE was conceived 
in turmoil, born in compromise, and lived in relative indifference. 

If initial planning, prior to the grant of $85,000, had included 
all leaders who might have been affected by the proposal, highly 
charged emotions might; not have been aroused. for knowledge 
of what is desired and opportunity to shape both ends and means 
often lead to harmonious action. But it is extremely doubtful 
that harmony and acceptance of the idea that all' teachers should 
be prepared by a fifth-year program could ever have gone hand 
in hand. Assuming that this is possible also assumes that men 
will abandon cherished principles for a price, a practice which 
is universally condemned. 22 
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The experience of the AETE has produced for consortium directors a 
vert ible ^thesaurus of caveats. it has also demonstrated what every suc- 



cessful consortium director has already learned, that clearly stated 
consortium goals must have the prior acceptance of a large majority of 
the members at an early stage of the cooperative program before the plan- 
ning and implementation of these plans can begin. The corollary of this, 
and perhaps the more difficult task, is that the consortium goal must 
complement the goals of the individual members; otherwise, pvp n though 



flicts with individually held goals, they are unlikely to commit the nec- t 



SUMMARY. AND CONCLUSIONS 

In the course of this paper we have looked at the purposes and pat- 
terns of voluntary cooperation in higher education with the thought in 
mind that it affords a strategy for more effectively and efficiently 
using the limited resources available to higher education. An effort has 
been made to list the many objectives towards which confederacies of 
colleges and universities in the United States have directed their com- 
bined resources and with this we have suggested outputs which might be 
examined as a means for determining the effectiveness and the efficiency 



of a consortium program. The experience 



to the planning stages and that no amount of money is likely to change 




the members may acquiesce to the adoption of a corporate goal that con- 



essary resources required of them for its success. 



those involved in a prospective program 




basil’ value commitments. These factors and others which may be Implied 
from this experience are primary considerations in establishing effective 
cuoporat ion ;yhong educat ion inst itut ions. 

Once the intor-organizat ionai climate has been sufficiently stabil- 
ized and a consensus lias been reached on goals which are harmonious with 

the goals of the individual members, then the plans and their implementa- 
tion may proceed. It is difficult to conceive of success even at this 
point without some substantial feedback on the accomplishment of the oper- 
ations which program evaluation provides. This expectation was voiced by 

Professor Edward F. Sheffield of the University of Toronto in a paper on 

/ 

Canadian Research in Higher Education : 

When an association concerned with higher education 
develops to the point where it has its own secretariat, 
some research activity may be expected. The Association 
of Univeristies and Colleges of Canada is one of the 
examples I know best. It acquired a secretariat in 1957 
and a research officer in 1958. Thus for g^even years 
there has been a nucleus of research work. 

With the exception of the C. 0. C. Consortium (of Chicago and the 
Big Ten universities) which has a secretariat, we have founl this not to 
be the case in the consortia studied in the United States. Even in those 
cooperative ventures which have more than a few years of experience 
little effort has been turned to an analysis of effectiveness. One is 
tempted to suspect that the reason for 'this lack of evaluation may be 
quite similar to that which the authors of the AETE Report gave (see page 
19 - 32), that a cooperative program, because of the delicate nature of ^ 
cooperation between institutions, might better be left \jnexamined no matte 



I 



t 



what Its quality than risk, through tlu* ndra ission of failure of one pro- 
gram the forfeiture of all future cooperation. 

Whatever tlie reason may be, there is at t he present time a paucity of 
information on t ho effectiveness of the cooperative programs. Tills Is 
true despite the substantial amount of resources devoted by institutions 
of higher education each year to continuing consortium programs. Although 
the Increasing numbers of cooperative arrangements continue to enjoy a 
climate of faith in their reasons for existing, we are forced to admit that 
we really do not know with any degree of certainty how well the job is 
getting done. Despite the fact that we recognize that our tools of eval- 
uation of educational programs are not infallible and that the objectives 



o£ the programs are too often unclearly stated, the real n ed at this 



trative commitment to the hard task of program evaluation so that reliable 
information (as reliable as possible) on the effectiveness of their programs 
may be supplied to those who must furnish the resources for higher education. 
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point in the history of inter inst 1 tut ional cooperation is for an adminis- 
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